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Preface 


People often casually claim that America lacks 
a legendary past, arguing that our nation's youth 
precludes the development of such mythic eras, 
which typically arise as a country progresses. Much 
of the allure of European travel, they say, stems 
from the enchanting aura that history and folk- 
lore have woven around ancient churches, castles, 
and tourist hotspots. The comparison between the 
Rhine and the Hudson River is frequently made to 
favor the former, not because the Hudson lacks in 
natural beauty, but because its scenic charm hasn't 
been imbued with the romanticism of chivalry and 


fairy tales, as has that of the older river. 


Yet, the story of our country's journey holds 
profound significance, and as time passes, the fig- 
ures from the dawn of our history will assume 
greater importance, shrouded in the mist of legend 
that will evoke a deep reverence. Washington's 


fabled toss of a stone across the Potomac may one 


day be akin to the exploits of Siegfried in Western 
sagas, while Franklin's experiments with lightning 
could become part of our modern mythology. 
Although American legends are relatively 
sparse and diverse in origin—found in records, 
histories, newspapers, magazines, and oral tradi- 
tions—the pursuit of them has been exhaustive, 
allowing for claims of a certain degree of compre- 


hensiveness. 


Yet, even with the passage of four historic 
centuries, we find myth and folklore woven into 
the fabric of American society. Some individuals, 
seemingly mundane in their daily lives, have left 
behind such fleeting impressions that their actions 
have taken on a supernatural hue. It's at the inter- 
section of myth and history that legends truly cap- 
tivate us, stirring our imagination and empathy. 
It's never too early to begin gathering these curi- 
ous tales and oral traditions, each iteration adding 


to their picturesque allure. 


In this endeavor, we've focused solely on 
legends, although historians may question the 


veracity of some. Certain events, like the tale 


of Captain Smith and Pocahontas or General 
Putnam's daring ride down Breakneck Stairs, are 
taught as historical fact. As for folklore, the rich 
traditions of Native American tribes and Southern 


African Americans are too vast to cover here. 


It's worth noting that traditions don't thrive in 
urban landscapes dominated by brick and brown- 
stone, and the stories once abundant in colonial 
cities have faded as rapidly as their architec- 
tural landmarks. While this terrain has been tra- 
versed by the likes of Hawthorne and Irving, we 
hope others will find further exploration of these 
legends worthwhile. 


Section 1 


THE HUDSON AND ITS 
HILLS 


RIP VAN WINKLE 


The tale of Rip Van Winkle has woven itself 
into the very fabric of American folklore, retold 
countless times in various forms—from Washing- 
ton Irving's original narrative to stage adaptations, 
visual interpretations, and even musical composi- 
tions. Its enduring popularity lies in its blend of 
whimsy, mystery, and a touch of the supernatural, 


capturing the imagination of generations. 


Rip, a resident of the quaint village of Catskill, 
was a character both real and legendary. Described 
as idle, good-natured, and carefree, Rip sought 
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refuge from the nagging of his sharp-tongued wife 
by retreating to the serene solitude of the nearby 
Catskill Mountains. With his loyal dog by his side 
and his trusty gun in hand, he would wander 
through the lush wilderness, enjoying the freedom 


of the open air and the simple pleasures of nature. 


It was during one of these excursions, on a crisp 
September evening in 1769, that Rip's life took a 
surreal turn. While traversing the rugged terrain 
of South Mountain, he encountered a strange and 
silent figure—a stout man with a peculiar appear- 
ance, wearing antiquated clothing and bearing a 
keg. Without a word, the mysterious stranger sig- 
naled for Rip to carry the keg, and in his amiable 
manner, Rip obliged, shouldering the burden and 
following the enigmatic figure deeper into the 


mountains. 


As the sun dipped below the horizon, Rip and 
his silent companion arrived at a secluded pla- 
teau, where a group of men dressed in antiquated 
garb engaged in a solemn game of bowls. Their 
faces, like that of Rip's guide, were stoic and 


expressionless, their movements deliberate and 
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measured. Despite the eerie ambiance, Rip found 
himself drawn to the strange gathering, joining in 
their peculiar rituals and partaking in the potent 


schnapps they offered. 


As the night wore on, Rip felt a heavy weari- 
ness settle upon him, his eyelids growing heavy 
as he leaned against a moss-covered stone. In a 
matter of moments, he succumbed to a deep slum- 
ber, oblivious to the passage of time and the events 


unfolding around him. 


When Rip finally awoke, he was greeted by 
the warm rays of the morning sun, casting dap- 
pled shadows across the tranquil landscape. Yet, as 
he rose from his makeshift bed and surveyed his 
surroundings, a profound sense of disorientation 
washed over him. His gun, once a sturdy compan- 
ion on his wilderness adventures, had crumbled to 
dust in his hands. His clothes hung in tatters, and 
a thick beard cascaded down his chest, betraying 
the passage of years that Rip could scarcely com- 
prehend. 


Stumbling back to his village, Rip was met 
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with a sight that filled him with disbelief and con- 
fusion. The once-familiar streets were now bus- 
tling with activity, lined with unfamiliar faces and 
adorned with unfamiliar buildings. His friends and 
neighbors were nowhere to be found, replaced by 
strangers who regarded him with curiosity and 


suspicion. 


Learning that twenty years had passed in his 
absence, Rip struggled to come to terms with the 
enormity of the changes that had occurred during 
his slumber. His wife, the source of much of his 
strife and discontent, had long since passed away, 
leaving behind a legacy of bitterness and regret. 
Yet, amidst the upheaval and uncertainty, Rip 
found solace in the embrace of his daughter and 
her family, who welcomed him with open arms 


and offered him a place to call home. 


In the years that followed, Rip became a living 
legend in his own right, regaling tavern patrons 
with tales of his extraordinary adventure and the 
mysterious events that had unfolded in the moun- 


tains. His story, passed down through generations, 
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took on a mythical quality, blending fact and fic- 


tion in a tapestry of wonder and awe. 


As the years rolled by and the memory of Rip's 
fantastical journey faded into the annals of history, 
the legend of Rip Van Winkle lived on, a testa- 
ment to the enduring power of storytelling and 
the boundless depths of the human imagination. 
And though the truth of Rip's tale may forever 
remain shrouded in mystery, its message of resil- 
ience, redemption, and the inexorable march of 
time continues to resonate with audiences around 
the world. 


CATSKILL GNOMES 


Tucked away behind the New Grand Hotel in 
the Catskills lies a hidden gem of natural wonder 
—an amphitheater of majestic mountains steeped 
in the rich tapestry of local legend and folklore. 
Among the tales passed down through gener- 
ations, one stands out—a tale of an ancient people 


spoken of in hushed whispers by the Mohicans. 


According to these age-old stories, this secluded 
enclave was once the domain of a peculiar tribe 
unlike any encountered before. Described as hav- 


ing bushy beards and eyes that bore an uncanny 


10 
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resemblance to those of pigs, these mysterious 
beings were said to dwell deep within the heart 
of the mountains, hidden from the prying eyes of 


outsiders. 


Central to the myths surrounding this enig- 
matic tribe was their mastery of metalworking—a 
skill passed down through generations, shrouded 
in secrecy and mystique. It was whispered that 
from the billowing smoke of their hidden forges, 
the ethereal haze of Indian summer would emerge, 


casting a surreal glow over the landscape. 


But perhaps most intriguing of all were the 
accounts of their nocturnal gatherings. Under the 
silvery light of the full moon, the tribe would as- 
semble on the precipice overlooking a deep hol- 
low below. There, amidst the rugged terrain, they 
would partake in wild dances and spirited revelry, 
their laughter echoing through the night until the 
first light of dawn. 


Yet, it was not just their customs and rituals that 
fueled the imagination of those who heard these 


tales. Legends spoke of a potent brew crafted by 
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the tribe—a mysterious elixir rumored to possess 
magical properties. Those who dared to imbibe 
found themselves subject to its curious effects, 
their bodies shrinking and their heads swelling in 


a bizarre transformation. 


It was into this world of myth and mystery that 
Henry Hudson and his crew unwittingly stumbled 
during their expedition into the mountains. Wel- 
comed with open arms by the tribe, they were 
invited to partake in a grand celebration—a feast 
of epic proportions in honor of their esteemed 


guests. 


Unbeknownst to the sailors, however, lay the 
true nature of the tribe's hospitality. For as the 
night wore on and the moon reached its zenith, 
they were offered a taste of the fabled elixir—a 
gesture of friendship that would forever alter the 


course of their journey. 


As the effects of the brew took hold, the sailors 
found themselves undergoing a surreal transfor- 
mation, their bodies contorted and their minds 


clouded by the strange magic of the potion. It was 
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amidst this surreal scene that Rip Van Winkle, 
on the eve of his fateful slumber, stumbled upon 
the crew—frozen in time, their forms twisted and 
distorted by the whims of fate. 


And so, the legend of the mysterious tribe 
behind the New Grand Hotel lives on, a testament 
to the enduring power of myth and the boundless 
depths of the human imagination. 


THE CATSKILL WITCH 


When the Dutch settlers arrived in the region 
and bestowed upon the mountains to the west 
of the Hudson River the name "Katzbergs," they 
did so without realizing the profound significance 
that these towering peaks held in the lore of the 
indigenous peoples who had long inhabited the 
land. To the Native Americans, these mountains 
were known by the poetic name "Ontiora," mean- 
ing "mountains of the sky," evoking the ethereal 


beauty and spiritual significance they held. 


Yet, beneath this veneer of natural splendor 
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lay a darker narrative woven into the fabric of 
ancient legend. According to the stories passed 
down through generations, the Katzbergs were 
not merely geological formations but the petrified 
remains of a malevolent creature that once roamed 


the land, terrorizing the indigenous tribes. 


This monstrous being, whose existence pre- 
dated even the arrival of humans, was said to have 
fed upon unsuspecting prey, including humans, 
until it was finally vanquished by the Great Spirit. 
As the creature made its final desperate attempt to 
reach the ocean for a final bath, the Great Spirit 
intervened, turning it into stone and thus forever 


sealing its reign of terror. 


Legend held that the two lakes near the summit 
of the mountains were once the creature's eyes, 
forever frozen in stone as a testament to its malev- 
olence. And it was amidst these ancient peaks that 
another figure of myth and mystery dwelled—a 
powerful Indian witch whose influence extended 


far beyond the confines of her mountain abode. 


This enigmatic witch was believed to possess 
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control over the very elements themselves, manip- 
ulating the weather with the precision of a mas- 
terful conductor. From her perch atop the highest 
peaks, she regulated the passage of day and night, 
ensuring that they followed their ordained course 


without conflict or interruption. 


In times of tranquility, she would be seen 
spinning clouds and flinging them to the winds, 
bringing rain to nourish the earth and sunlight 
to warm its inhabitants. But when angered, her 
wrath knew no bounds. Those who dared to show 
irreverence towards her were met with swift and 
severe punishment, as she unleashed torrents of 
rain and bolts of lightning upon the valley below, 


causing devastating floods and destruction. 


Yet, the witch was not merely a harbinger of 
doom—she was also a trickster, delighting in lead- 
ing unsuspecting hunters on wild chases through 
the wilderness. Taking on the form of a bear or 
deer, she would lure them to the edges of cliffs, 
only to vanish with a mocking laugh as they stood 
on the brink of danger. 
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One particular spot associated with her malev- 
olent presence was Garden Rock, a sacred site near 
a lake that instilled fear in the hearts of the Native 
Americans. It was said that no hunter would will- 
ingly pursue game near its waters, lest they incur 
the wrath of the witch. 


Legend tells of a hunter who, stumbling upon 
gourds hanging from the trees near the lake, in- 
advertently angered the spirit when he took one 
as a souvenir. In his haste to flee, he tripped and 
fell, breaking the gourd and unleashing a spring 
that swallowed him whole, carrying him over the 
precipice of Kaaterskill Clove to meet his demise 


on the rocks below. 


From that moment on, the stream born of 
the witch's vengeance became known as Catskill 
Creek—a reminder of the enduring power of myth 
and the consequences of disrespecting the forces 


of nature. 


THE REVENGE OF 
SHANDAKEN 


In the midst of the Catskill Mountains, where 
the rugged terrain meets the sky in a breathtaking 
display of nature's majesty, there once stood the 
humble abode of Chief Shandaken. This spot, now 
graced by the imposing presence of the Catskill 
Mountain House, was then a tranquil setting, cho- 
sen by Shandaken for its unrivaled vistas—a testa- 
ment to the profound appreciation for beauty that 


transcends cultural boundaries. 


Within the confines of this picturesque locale, 
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Shandaken's daughter, Lotowana, became the ob- 
ject of admiration and desire among the brave 
warriors of her tribe. Yet, despite the numerous 
suitors vying for her affections, Lotowana re- 
mained steadfast in her commitment to an early 
vow exchanged with a young chief of the Mohawk 
tribe—a pledge that would ultimately seal her fate. 


Among the suitors who sought Lotowana's 
hand was Norsereddin, a figure shrouded in mys- 
tery and intrigue. With a demeanor marked by 
pride and an air of enigmatic allure, Norsereddin 
cut a striking figure against the backdrop of the 
untamed wilderness. Rumored to be descended 
from Egyptian royalty, he dwelled in solitude near 
the tranquil waters of Kaaterskill Creek, venturing 
into the settlements of both red and white men 
only infrequently, his presence cloaked in an aura 


of mystique. 


Driven by a potent combination of passion 
and avarice, Norsereddin accepted a wager from a 
tavern-lounging Dutchman—a wager that he could 
not win Lotowana's heart. Determined to prove 


his detractors wrong, Norsereddin embarked on a 
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relentless pursuit of the object of his desire, un- 


deterred by the obstacles that lay in his path. 


Despite Lotowana's unwavering refusal to en- 
tertain his advances, Norsereddin's obsession only 
intensified, his every gesture fueled by a fervent 
desire to possess her. Even the counsel of Lo- 
towana's father, Shandaken, to accept rejection 
with grace fell on deaf ears, as Norsereddin's de- 


termination bordered on obsession. 


On the fateful day of Lotowana's wedding to 
the Mohawk chief, Norsereddin returned with a 
seemingly conciliatory gesture—a jeweled box in- 
tended as a token of goodwill. However, hidden 
within the ornate trinket lay a deadly secret—a 
poisoned snake tooth, poised to strike the unsus- 


pecting bride. 


As Lotowana opened the box, a spring mecha- 
nism propelled the venomous fang into her hand, 
its lethal payload coursing through her veins with 
deadly efficiency. In the chaos and confusion that 


followed, Norsereddin vanished into the dense 
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foliage of the surrounding forest, leaving behind a 


trail of sorrow and devastation. 


In the aftermath of this tragic event, the tribe's 
braves set off in pursuit of Norsereddin, their 
hearts heavy with grief and rage. Cornered on the 
precipitous slopes of the Kalkberg, Norsereddin 
met his end in a blaze of retribution, bound to a 
makeshift pyre as the flames consumed him, his 


anguished cries echoing through the canyon. 


Lotowana was laid to rest by her mourning 
tribe, her memory preserved in the annals of tribal 
lore as a tragic figure whose life was cut short by 
treachery and deceit. And as the embers of ven- 
geance smoldered in the hearts of her kin, Chief 
Shandaken made the solemn decision to depart 
from his ancestral home, his spirit burdened by 


the weight of sorrow and loss. 


Thus, the once-bustling campfires of Ontiora 
fell silent, their flickering flames extinguished by 
the cold winds of fate. And amidst the serene 
beauty of the Catskill Mountains, the echoes of 


a tragic tale lingered, a haunting reminder of the 
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enduring power of love, betrayal, and the inexo- 


rable march of time. 


CONDEMNED TO THE 
NOOSE 


In the early days of the previous century, Ralph 
Sutherland resided in a stone house nestled a mile 
away from Leeds, amid the picturesque Catskill 
Mountains. Known for his surly and volatile tem- 
perament, Sutherland held a Scottish girl as his 
servant under conditions akin to servitude—she 
was obligated to toil without remuneration until 
she had repaid the cost of her passage to America. 
Faced with the oppressive yoke of bondage and 
the caprices of her master, the girl made a daring 


escape. 


23 
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Enraged by her defiance, Sutherland pursued 
her with relentless fury. Catching up to her swiftly, 
he callously bound her wrists to his horse's tail 
and commenced the journey back home. In the 
aftermath, Sutherland maintained that the girl's 
inadvertent stumble had startled the horse into 
a frenzied gallop, resulting in his ejection from 
the saddle and the servant's tragic demise amidst 
the rocky terrain. However, suspicions lingered 
among the community, with many inclined to be- 
lieve that Sutherland had deliberately spurred the 
horse into a reckless dash, intending to administer 


a punishment rather than causing fatal harm. 


Consequently, Sutherland found himself ap- 
prehended, tried, and condemned to meet his end 
at the gallows. Yet, due to the intricate web of cir- 
cumstantial evidence and the intercession of influ- 
ential relatives, the court postponed the execution 
until the perpetrator reached the age of ninety- 
nine. In the interim, he was required to wear a 
hangman's noose around his neck as a constant 


reminder of his heinous deed, appearing annually 
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before the judges in Catskill to attest to his adher- 


ence to the terms of his sentence. 


Throughout the passing years, Sutherland 
maintained his solemn vigil, his once imperious 
demeanor giving way to a demeanor marked by 
solitude and introspection. Though he bore the 
weight of his infamy in stoic silence, whispers 
of spectral manifestations and eerie occurrences 
swirled around his abode, casting a pall of fear 


over the surrounding community. 


Despite the passage of time and the transforma- 
tion of the legal landscape, Sutherland remained 
steadfast in his self-imposed penance, steadfastly 
refusing to remove the hangman's noose from his 
neck. Even in death, as he drew his final breath 
within the confines of his own home, the noose 
remained a haunting testament to his enduring 
remorse and self-imposed punishment, shrouding 


his passing in an aura of melancholic resignation. 


BIG INDIAN 


In the annals of our nation's infancy, the min- 
gling of cultures was not an uncommon occur- 
rence, as the early settlers and Native Americans 
found themselves navigating the uncharted terri- 
tories of a burgeoning land. Among the craggy 
peaks and verdant valleys of the Catskill Moun- 
tains, where the rugged landscape mirrored the 
untamed spirit of the frontier, tales of intermar- 
riage and cross-cultural connections abound, etch- 
ing a complex tapestry of human interaction and 


emotion. 


26 
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One such narrative unfolds atop Mount Ut- 
sayantha, a lofty peak whose name bears testament 
to the memory of an Indian woman whose life be- 
came entwined with that of her white husband and 
their innocent infant. In an era marked by mutual 
suspicion and cultural clashes, their union stood as 
a testament to the possibility of harmony amidst 
diversity. Yet, tragically, their story was cut short 
amid the rugged terrain of the Catskills, leaving 


behind only whispers of their fleeting existence. 


The bonds forged between white settlers and 
Native Americans in the Catskills were not solely 
confined to tales of romance and union. In the 
year 1663, amidst the backdrop of colonial ten- 
sions and territorial disputes, a remarkable act 
of compassion unfolded that would leave an in- 
delible mark on the collective memory of the 
region. Catherine Dubois and her three children, 
abducted by rash spirits and carried away to the 
upper Walkill, found themselves facing a grim fate 
at the hands of their captors. Yet, in a moment of 
unexpected grace, the captives’ hymn of faith and 
resilience softened the hearts of their would-be 


executioners, sparing them from a grisly demise 
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and affirming the enduring power of humanity 


amidst adversity. 


In the nearby Esopus Valley, a towering figure 
known as Winnisook loomed large in the con- 
sciousness of the white settlers, earning the mon- 
iker "the big Indian" by virtue of his imposing 
stature. Despite the prejudices and societal barriers 
that divided their communities, Winnisook found 
himself drawn to Gertrude Molyneux, a young 
woman from the neighboring white settlement. 
Their budding romance, however, was fraught 
with obstacles, as familial objections and cultural 


norms threatened to tear them apart. 


Ultimately, Gertrude's coerced marriage to Jo- 
seph Bundy, a man of her own race, served as a 
stark reminder of the rigid divisions that governed 
their society. Yet, even amidst the constraints 
of tradition and expectation, Gertrude's heart re- 
mained steadfast in its affections for Winnisook, 
fueling a clandestine romance that defied societal 


norms and expectations. 


In a bold act of defiance, Gertrude chose to 
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follow her heart, eloping with Winnisook into the 
untamed wilderness of the Catskills, where they 
sought refuge from the judgmental gaze of society. 
Their flight from civilization, however, was short- 
lived, as they were soon discovered by a group of 
farmers, including Gertrude's estranged husband, 
Joseph Bundy. In a moment of violence born from 
jealousy and resentment, Winnisook fell victim to 
Bundy's rifle, succumbing to his injuries within 


the shelter of a towering pine tree. 


Despite her grief and loss, Gertrude remained 
faithful to Winnisook, tending to his grave and 
preserving his memory amidst the rugged wilder- 
ness that had served as their sanctuary. Though 
the passage of time may have obscured the phys- 
ical remnants of their love story, the enduring 
legacy of Winnisook and Gertrude serves as a poi- 
gnant reminder of the resilience of love in the face 
of adversity and the enduring bonds that unite us 


across cultures and generations. 


THE BAKER'S DOZEN 


In the bustling heart of Albany, amid the cob- 
bled streets and bustling markets, stood the hum- 
ble bake-shop of Boss Volckert Jan Pietersen Van 
Amsterdam—a man whose name would be forever 
enshrined in the annals of history for his culinary 
innovations and his fateful encounter with the 
supernatural. 


Boss Volckert was not just any baker; he was 
a visionary, a master craftsman whose creations 
delighted the palates of Albany's residents and gar- 


nered him a reputation as a purveyor of delectable 


30 
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treats. His New Year cakes, with their delicate 
blend of spices and sweetness, became a cherished 
tradition among the townsfolk, while his ginger- 
bread babies, lovingly crafted in the likeness of his 
own chubby offspring, were the delight of chil- 


dren and adults alike. 


Yet, despite his success and renown, Boss 
Volckert harbored a secret fear—a fear of the un- 
known, of the unseen forces that lurked in the 
shadows. For in those days, when superstition 
held sway and tales of witchcraft were whispered 
in hushed tones, even the most rational minds 


could not shake the specter of the supernatural. 


It was on the eve of 1654, as the year drew to a 
close and the promise of a new beginning loomed 
on the horizon, that Boss Volckert's fears reached 
a fever pitch. Determined to ward off any malevo- 
lent spirits that might seek to thwart his fortunes 
in the coming year, he fortified himself with an 
extra glass of spirits and braced himself for the 
night ahead. 


As he sat in his cozy bake-shop, surrounded 
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by the comforting aroma of freshly baked goods, 
Boss Volckert's reverie was shattered by a sharp 
rap at the door. Startled, he rose from his seat 
to answer, only to find himself face to face with 
an unexpected visitor—an ugly old woman whose 


presence seemed to chill him to the bone. 


"Give me a dozen New Year's cookies!" she 


demanded, her voice piercing the air like a dagger. 


Unnerved by her demeanor, Boss Volckert at- 
tempted to maintain his composure. "Well then, 
you needn't speak so loudly. I'm not deaf, you 
know," he replied, though his voice betrayed a 


hint of unease. 


But the old woman was not to be deterred. 
"A dozen! I want a dozen. Here are only twelve," 
she insisted, thrusting a gnarled finger toward the 


neatly arranged cookies on the counter. 


"Twelve is a dozen,” Boss Volckert retorted, 


his patience wearing thin. 
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"One more! I want a dozen," she persisted, her 


voice rising to a shrill crescendo. 


Exasperated, Boss Volckert snapped, "If you 


want another, then go to the devil and get it!" 


Little did he know the grave consequences of 
his words. As the old woman left the shop, a 
palpable sense of dread settled over Boss Volckert, 
like a dark cloud looming on the horizon. From 
that moment on, it seemed as though he had 
become ensnared in a sinister web of enchant- 


ment—a victim of his own unwitting curse. 


In the days that followed, Boss Volckert's life 
descended into chaos. His cakes vanished with- 
out a trace, his bread defied the laws of physics, 
and his once-thriving business faltered as custom- 
ers turned away in droves. Even his family was 
not spared from the curse, as his wife's hearing 
inexplicably faded and his children languished in 


neglect. 


Desperate for a solution, Boss Volckert turned 


to the only beacon of hope he could find—the 
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venerable Saint Nicolaus, patron saint of Dutch 
feasts and guardian of the faithful. With trembling 
hands and a heart heavy with fear, he beseeched 
the saint for guidance, praying for deliverance 
from the malevolent forces that threatened to 


consume him. 


To his astonishment, his prayers were answered 
with startling swiftness. Almost before he had 
finished uttering his plea, Saint Nicolaus appeared 
before him in a radiant glow of divine light, his 


presence a balm to Boss Volckert's troubled soul. 


With a voice as gentle as asummer breeze, Saint 
Nicolaus imparted his wisdom to the trembling 
baker, urging him to show kindness and generos- 
ity to his fellow man. "For in charity lies the key to 
unlocking the chains of darkness and ushering in 
the light of redemption," he proclaimed, his words 
echoing in the hushed confines of the bake-shop. 


Filled with a newfound sense of purpose, Boss 
Volckert vowed to heed the saint's counsel, to cast 
aside his fears and embrace a life of compassion 
and goodwill. And so, with a heart filled with 
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hope and determination, he set about righting the 
wrongs of the past and restoring harmony to his 


fractured world. 


Yet, even as he embarked on this journey 
of redemption, the shadow of the old woman's 
curse lingered, casting a pall over his every move. 
Three times she returned, each time demanding 
one more cake, until at last, in a moment of des- 
peration, Boss Volckert relented, offering her the 
thirteenth cake she sought. 


And in that moment, as the old woman van- 
ished into the ether, a sense of peace descended 
upon the beleaguered baker—a whisper of hope 
amidst the darkness that had engulfed him. For in 
breaking the curse, he had also broken the chains 
that bound him, freeing himself from the grip of 
fear and superstition that had held him captive for 


so long. 


From that day forth, the tradition of the baker's 
dozen endured—a lasting reminder of Boss Volck- 
ert's brush with the supernatural and the power 


of redemption to triumph over even the darkest 
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of curses. And as the years passed and the colonies 
blossomed into a new nation, the memory of 
Boss Volckert and his fateful encounter faded into 
legend, a testament to the enduring resilience of 
the human spirit in the face of adversity. 


THE DEVIL'S 
DANCE-CHAMBER. 


The Hudson River, coursing through the heart 
of our New World, stands as a testament to the 
rich tapestry of history and legend that has un- 
folded along its shores. From the days of the 
indigenous peoples to the arrival of European set- 
tlers and beyond, the Hudson has been a stage for 


dramatic tales of adventure, conflict, and mystery. 


In the lore of the Native Americans, the 
Hudson held a special significance, its waters flow- 


ing from a spring of eternal youth in the realm of 
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their myths. They named it the river-Shatemuc, 
the king of streams, and believed that spirits and 
giants roamed its forests and hills. Before the 
river carved its path through the highlands, these 
mountains were said to be a sanctuary for re- 
bellious spirits who had defied the Manitou, the 
great spirit of their belief. Even after the river's 
course was set, these restless beings sought refuge 
in the glens and valleys along its banks, fearing the 
wrath of the Manitou, who they believed would 
seek to recapture them and cast them into lightless 
caverns during tempests that shook the earth with 


thunder and lightning. 


One such haunting location along the Hudson's 
shores is the Devil's Dance-Chamber, a plateau 
nestled between Newburg and Crom Elbow on 
the west bank. Here, the indigenous peoples per- 
formed semi-religious rites before embarking on 
hunting expeditions or preparing for war. Amidst 
frenzied dances, painted bodies, and wild chants, 
they sought visions of the Manitou, interpreting 
signs of animal appearances as omens for their 
endeavors. The Europeans who encountered these 


rituals, such as the crew of Henry Hudson's ship, 
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the Half Moon, were both awestruck and terrified, 
christening the place Duyvels Dans-Kamer—the 


Devil's Dance-Chamber. 


Centuries later, as Dutch settlers established 
their presence along the river, tales of these eerie 
gatherings persisted. When Peter Stuyvesant's 
party encountered painted figures cavorting in 
the firelight near the Dans-Kamer, they recoiled 
in horror, fearing they were witnessing demonic 
rituals. The spot's dark reputation was further 
cemented by a tragic incident involving a young 
Dutchman and his wife, who were captured by 
a vengeful Native American. Despite the young 
man's desperate attempt to defend himself, he 
met a gruesome fate, his life claimed by fire and 
blood on the unforgiving rocks. His wife endured 
captivity before being released through ransom, a 
grim reminder of the dangers that lurked along 


the untamed frontier. 


As time marched on and settlements flourished 
along the Hudson's banks, the legends and myster- 


ies of the river became woven into the fabric of lo- 
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cal lore, leaving an indelible mark on the landscape 


and the imaginations of those who dwelled there. 


THE CULPRIT FAY 


In the hushed stillness of midnight atop Cro' 
Nest, the wood-tick's rhythmic drum summons 
the elusive elves from their slumbering abodes 
woven from flower petals and cobwebs. They as- 
semble not for frivolous frolicking or feasting on 
mushrooms, but for a solemn occasion: the trial 
of a wayward fairy who dared to love a mortal 


maiden, defying the sacred vows of his kind. 


Seated upon a throne of tulip petals, under a 
canopy supported by seashell pillars, the fairy king 


delivers judgment with a stern yet compassionate 
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gaze. While the transgressing fairy has strayed 
from the decrees of the realm, his love for a gentle 
and pure-hearted maiden has spared him the harsh 
punishment of imprisonment in walnut shells and 
cobweb dungeons. Instead, he is tasked with a 
quest: to capture a droplet from the misty bow 
that a sturgeon leaves behind when leaping from 
the Hudson River, and to ignite his lamp with a 


spark from a passing meteor. 


With wings tarnished and weakened, the fairy 
descends the rocky slopes in silence, reaching the 
riverbank where he embarks on a perilous journey. 
Battling water-goblins and aquatic creatures, he 
navigates the tumultuous waters until he snatches 
a droplet of mist in a delicate blossom, cleansing 


his wings in its purity. 


Free from the torment of the water sprites, the 
fairy returns to the mountaintop, adorned in his 
armor crafted from nature's finest materials. Rid- 
ing his fire-fly steed and wielding his lance tipped 
with a wasp sting, he speeds through the night sky 
towards the Milky Way, guided by the ethereal 
sky-sylphs to the celestial queen. 
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Enchanted by her celestial splendor, the queen 
offers the fairy eternal bliss in her starlit palace. 
Yet, his heart remains tethered to the mortal 
world by the memory of his beloved maiden. With 
a wistful farewell, he boards a cloud-carriage, his 
loyal steed trailing behind, and sets course for the 


northern sky where meteors blaze and fade. 


As he captures a glowing spark from the celes- 
tial spectacle, he returns to the realm of the fairies, 
greeted by joyous celebrations and jubilant songs. 
The revelry lasts until the break of dawn, when 
the first light of day signals the departure of the 
fairies, vanishing into the ethereal realms from 


whence they came. 


POKEPSIE 


This town's name has a history as twisted and 
tangled as a knotted rope. In ancient records, it 
boasts a whopping forty-two different spellings, 
a testament to the stubbornness of its residents 
in clinging to the most cumbersome rendition. 
Derived from the Mohegan words Apo-keep-sink, 
translating to a tranquil, welcoming harbor, it 
might have been a haven for canoes, but noth- 
ing larger. The name originally referred to a small 
cove nestled between Call Rock and Adder Cliff 


—Call Rock serving as a lookout where settlers 
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signaled passing ships, and Adder Cliff earning its 
name from the abundance of slithering serpents. 


Into this backdrop arrived a group of Delawares 
escorting Pequot captives, including a young chief. 
He was offered not only his life but leadership ifhe 
would forsake his tribe, receive the turtle symbol 
on his chest, and join the Delawares. Refusing this 
offer, he was bound to a tree, moments away from 
enduring excruciating torture when a Pequot girl 
among the spectators leaped forward. She bore 
the turtle mark and claimed betrothal to the chief, 
pleading for his life. 


Her intervention couldn't have been more 
timely, as a band of Hurons approached, their war 
cries echoing through the forest. Amid the chaos, 
defensive measures were hastily implemented, and 
amidst the ensuing skirmish, both the chief and 
the maiden were forgotten. The girl, having freed 
the chief from his bonds, fell into the hands of 
the Hurons, who, having satisfied their thirst for 
bloodshed, retreated from the battleground. 


Disguised as a sorcerer, the young Pequot 
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infiltrated the Huron camp shortly after. Tasked 
with curing a young woman, he entered her tent 
and discovered his beloved, suffering from noth- 
ing more than battle-induced nerves. Alone with 
her, he revealed his true identity and concocted 
a daring escape plan. That very night, they fled 
to the "safe harbor," evading their pursuers and 
eventually finding their way back to their home- 
land in the east, where they exchanged vows in 


marriage. 


DUNDERBERG 


Dunderberg, often dubbed "Thunder Moun- 
tain," stands tall and imposing at the gateway to 
the Hudson Highlands. Its wooded slopes are said 
to be home to a mischievous crew of chubby imps, 
led by none other than the Heer, a rotund goblin 
decked out in the attire of Dutch settlers from 
centuries past. Armed with a booming speaking- 
trumpet, he issues commands in Low Dutch, di- 
recting his impish minions to stir up winds and 
unleash lightning bolts upon unsuspecting pass- 


ersby. 
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These orders are promptly carried out by the 
imps, who frolic and cavort in the mist, occasion- 
ally wreaking havoc on passing ships. Legend has 
it that a sloop once narrowly escaped disaster near 
Dunderberg, its crew spotting the unmistakable 
sugar-loaf hat of the Heer perched atop the mast. 
Fearful of disturbing the goblin's hat, none dared 
to retrieve it until the vessel had sailed past Pol- 
lopel's Island—the boundary of the Heer's domain 
—whereupon the ship miraculously righted itself. 
Witnessing this, the sailors credited their salva- 


tion to the lucky horseshoe nailed to the mast. 


Similar to the infamous "Hat Rogue" of Devil's 
Bridge in Switzerland, this playful sprite's mis- 
chief is generally harmless. Nevertheless, prudent 
Dutch mariners paid homage to the mountain's 
keeper by lowering their sails as they passed by, 
a tradition upheld for many years. Those who 
showed this respect to the Heer of Dunderberg 
were seldom bothered by his impish cohorts. 


However, there are tales of encounters where 
even the most devout gestures were tested. 


Captain Ouselsticker, hailing from Fishkill, once 
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found himself in the grip of a fierce squall, despite 
having a parson onboard. To their astonishment, 
the goblin materialized from the mist, perching 
precariously on the bowsprit and seemingly steer- 
ing the schooner towards treacherous rocks. In a 
desperate bid to ward off the malevolent spirit, 
the parson launched into a spirited rendition of 
Saint Nicolaus's song. Whether it was the spiri- 
tual power of the chant or the parson's less-than- 
melodious singing voice, the goblin could not bear 
it and swiftly departed, leaving behind only the 
nightcap of the parson's wife, which he impishly 
hung on the weathercock of Esopus steeple, a full 


forty miles away. 


ANTHONY'S NOSE 


The Hudson Highlands boast an array of evo- 
cative names that paint a vivid picture of their 
rugged beauty. From Bear Mountain to Sugar 
Loaf, Cro' Nest to Storm King, each moniker tells 
a tale of the land's rich history and natural won- 
ders. Even the Dutch name Boterberg, or Butter 
Hill, hints at its smooth, rounded contours resem- 


bling a pat of butter. 


Among these landmarks, Beacon Hill stands 
out as a beacon of hope, where fires once blazed 


to signal the end of the Revolutionary War, a 
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testament to the resilience and triumph of the 
American spirit. Then there's Dunderberg, aptly 
named for the echoes of thunder that reverberate 
through its valleys, and Mount Taurus, where a 
wild bull once roamed before meeting its fate in a 


dramatic plunge from Breakneck Hill. 


As for Anthony's Nose, its peculiar name holds 
a curious origin story. Legend has it that Anthony 
Van Corlaer, known for his trumpet prowess 
and later immortalized in the naming of Spuyten 
Duyvil Creek, inadvertently killed the first stur- 
geon ever tasted at the foot of this mountain. It 
was a summer morning like any other when An- 
thony's colossal nose, gleaming like a gem in the 
sunlight, reflected a blinding ray into the water, 
striking down a passing sturgeon. This fortuitous 
catch became a feast, albeit with a hint of sulfur 
from the singed spot, and in honor of the oc- 
casion, Peter Stuyvesant christened the towering 
peak above their vessel Anthony's Nose, forever 
enshrining the trumpeter's unwitting feat in the 


annals of Hudson Valley lore. 


MOODUA CREEK 


Moodua, known in its earlier days as Mur- 
derer's Creek, underwent a significant transfor- 
mation to its current name under the influence 
of N. P. Willis. Its journey from its ominous past 
to its more innocuous present is a tale steeped in 
tragedy and resilience, one that resonates through 


the ages. 


Once inhabited by Murdock and his family, the 
banks of Murderer's Creek seemed like any other 
idyllic setting. Murdock, his wife, two sons, and 


daughter lived harmoniously until ominous signs 
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began to manifest in their midst. A foreboding 
arrow wrapped in snake-skin, a hatchet ominously 
suspended above their door, and glimpses of men- 
acing eyes lurking in the shadows all signaled im- 
pending danger. 


Naoman, a warrior from a neighboring tribe 
and once a friend to the family, began to visit with 
a somber warning. His demeanor, once warm and 
jovial, turned reserved and stern as he urged the 


family to flee before it was too late. 


Under the cover of night, the family hastily 
made their escape to the Hudson shore, seek- 
ing refuge across the river. However, their flight 
was met with relentless pursuit. Battling against 
the sluggish currents, their hopes of safety were 
dashed when a canoe, manned by twelve menacing 
figures, emerged from the shadows of Pollopel's 
Island. 


Despite Murdock's valiant efforts to defend his 
loved ones, they were swiftly overwhelmed and 
captured by their pursuers. Dragged before the 
tribal council of their captors, they faced a chilling 
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ultimatum: betray the one among them who had 
warned of the danger, or watch as their family is 


slaughtered before their eyes. 


In a moment of selfless sacrifice, Naoman 
stepped forward, admitting his role in warning the 
family of the impending danger. Without hesita- 
tion, he knelt for execution, his fate sealed by a 
single brutal blow to the head. The remaining cap- 
tives, now devoid of hope, were mercilessly slain 


in a frenzy of bloodlust. 


Their defiant hymns echoed in the air as they 
faced their end with unwavering courage, their 
spirits unbroken even in the face of impending 
doom. As their lifeless bodies were cast into the 
crimson-stained waters of the creek, a haunting 
reminder of the tragedy that had unfolded on its 
banks remained etched into the very fabric of 
Murderer's Creek. 


Despite the passage of time and the chang- 
ing of names, the memory of that fateful night 
lingered on, a somber testament to the resilience 


of the human spirit in the face of unimaginable 
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adversity. And thus, Murderer's Creek was reborn 
as Moodua, shedding its dark past to embrace a 
future filled with hope and redemption. 


A TRAPPER'S GHASTLY 
VENGEANCE 


About a mile inland from the grandeur of the 
Hudson River, nestled amidst the serene woods 
and rolling hills, stood the unassuming cabin of 
Nick Wolsey. In the annals of the last century, 
Wolsey was hailed among the river settlements as 
a man of remarkable skill, known far and wide 
for his prowess as a hunter and trapper. His keen 
eye, steady hand, and taciturn nature set him apart 
from his peers, earning him both respect and ad- 


miration. 
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For many years, Wolsey lived a solitary exis- 
tence in his humble abode, accompanied only by 
the loyal companionship of his faithful dog. How- 
ever, fate had other plans in store for him when he 
chanced upon a camp of indigenous people in the 
heart of the wilderness. Among them, he was cap- 
tivated by the grace and beauty of a young maiden 
named Minamee. Enchanted by her presence, 
Wolsey found himself drawn to the camp time 
and again, showering the maiden and her family 


with gifts until he won her hand in marriage. 


Their union, though founded on love, was not 
without its challenges. A jealous suitor, whose 
affections for Minamee had long gone unspoken, 
erupted in a fit of rage upon learning of Wolsey's 
good fortune. In a desperate bid to claim Minamee 
for himself, the suitor launched a violent assault on 
Wolsey, only to be swiftly subdued by the fierce 
loyalty of Wolsey's faithful canine companion. 


Despite this initial turmoil, Wolsey and Mi- 
namee forged ahead, finding solace and happiness 
in their secluded cabin amidst the tranquil wilder- 


ness. Their joy knew no bounds with the arrival 
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of their newborn child, a symbol of their love and 


commitment to one another. 


Yet, their idyllic existence was shattered one 
fateful evening when Wolsey returned home to 
discover ominous signs of intrusion. Fresh foot- 
prints marred the earth near his cabin, and the 
lifeless body of his beloved dog lay sprawled on 
the ground, a silent sentinel to the horrors that 


had transpired in Wolsey's absence. 


With a heavy heart and mounting dread, 
Wolsey entered his cabin, only to be met with 
a sight that would haunt him for the rest of 
his days. Minamee, his cherished wife, sat amidst 
the wreckage, her once radiant face now marred 
by cuts and bruises, her eyes vacant and hollow. 
Clutched in her arms lay their precious child, its 
tiny form still and lifeless, a cruel testament to the 
brutality that had befallen their home. 


In the throes of grief and disbelief, Wolsey lis- 
tened as Minamee recounted the harrowing events 
that had unfolded in his absence. A vengeful as- 


sailant, driven by jealousy and resentment, had 
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unleashed a savage onslaught upon their home, 
leaving devastation and despair in his wake before 
vanishing into the night with a chilling declaration 


of satisfaction. 


Consumed by a seething fury and a thirst for 
justice, Wolsey vowed to hunt down the perpe- 
trator and exact retribution for the unspeakable 
crimes committed against his family. With grim 
determination, he set out on a relentless pursuit, 
his heart heavy with sorrow and his mind con- 


sumed by thoughts of vengeance. 


Tracking the assailant to an indigenous village 
deep within the wilderness, Wolsey demanded 
justice for the heinous acts committed against his 
loved ones. In a tense standoff, he confronted the 
culprit and, with a swift and decisive hand, bound 
him in chains, preparing to deliver him to the 


justice he so rightly deserved. 


Yet, as the weight of his grief and anger bore 
down upon him, Wolsey's resolve wavered, his 
thirst for vengeance tempered by a profound sense 


of loss and despair. In the end, he found himself 
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torn between the desire for retribution and the 
need for closure, his heart heavy with the burden 
of his grief. 


And so, with a heavy heart and a burdened 
soul, Nick Wolsey departed from his home, leav- 
ing behind a legacy of tragedy and loss that would 
echo through the ages. As the legend goes, the 
sound of his horse's thunderous gallop can still be 
heard on quiet nights, a haunting reminder of the 
darkness that lurks within the human heart and 


the enduring power of love and redemption. 


THE VANDERDECKEN 
OF TAPPAN ZEE 


It's Saturday night, and the gentle rhythm of 
the Hudson River brushes against the shores of 
Tappan Zee. Overlooking Tarrytown, where the 
legendary White Lady is said to weep on cold 
winter nights, the cliff stands ghostly pale under 
the shimmering starlight, while crickets provide 
a soothing soundtrack in the surrounding woods. 
The atmosphere is so tranquil that even the faint 
sound of oars slicing through the water can be 
heard from a distance, signaling the approach of 


some unseen vessel. 
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As the sound draws nearer, a shadow flick- 
ers across the rippling surface, but the source 
of the disturbance remains elusive. Suddenly, the 
oars cease their movement, leaving behind only 
an eerie silence broken by the occasional sigh of 


the wind. 


"Hey, Rambout Van Dam! Is that you?" the 
voice calls out into the night. "Are you still try- 
ing to fulfill your oath to row from Kakiat to 
Spuyten Duyvil before the Sabbath dawn, even 
if it takes you a month of Sundays? You might 
have been better off spending the night with your 
rowdy friends at Kakiat or heading home earlier. 
Sabbath-breaking isn't exactly frowned upon these 
days, and you, my friend, will find little sympathy 


for your predicament." 


Indeed, it's a sobering thought to consider 
that we might still face consequences for long- 
forgotten transgressions. While tomorrow's sun 
will bring a bustling scene of barges filled with 
revelers from New Amsterdam, dancing to pro- 


fane tunes and indulging in liquors you, Rambout, 
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could only dream of, it's a luxury you'll never ex- 
perience. If your spirit lingers among the wooded 
cliffs of the Palisades, watching the merrymakers 
below, you must surely feel a pang of regret for 
the harshness of your eternal sentence. 


THE GALLOPING 
HESSIAN 


In the flower-adorned graveyard of Tarrytown, 
where the beloved Irving rests in peace, a Hessian 
soldier found his final resting place after losing 
his head in one of the Revolutionary battles. Long 
after his burial, it became a common occurrence 
for this soldier to rise from his grave at odd hours 
and roam the countryside on horseback, sending 
chills down the spines of many respectable folk 
who huddled under their blankets at the sound of 


hooves thundering down the darkened roads. 
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In more recent times, Tarrytown was home to 
a thin schoolmaster named Ichabod Crane, who 
harbored tender feelings for Katrina Van Tassell, 
the lively daughter of a farmer renowned for his 
delicious pies and doughnuts. One evening, Icha- 
bod had stayed late at Katrina's, and to ease his 
journey home, her father loaned him a horse. But 
even with this advantage, Ichabod felt apprehen- 
sive, knowing he had to pass by the graveyard. 


As the hour approached for the Hessian to 
make his spectral ride, Ichabod whistled nervously 
to bolster his courage. Yet as he neared the dreaded 
spot, his whistle faltered into a gasp, startled by 
the sound of approaching hooves. Casting a fear- 
ful glance behind him, Ichabod's heart leapt into 
his throat, his hair standing on end, as he beheld 
the headless horseman silhouette against the star- 
lit sky. Urging his borrowed horse towards Sleepy 
Hollow bridge, the terrified schoolmaster hoped 
to outpace the specter, which never crossed that 
threshold. But as he reached the bridge, to his 
horror, the Hessian drew alongside, rising in his 
stirrups to hurl his detached head at Ichabod's flee- 
ing form. With a terrified cry, Ichabod tumbled 
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into a tangle of weeds by the roadside, conscious- 


ness slipping away. 


The following morning, farmer Van Tassell's 
horse was discovered grazing in a nearby field, 
while a witness reported seeing Ichabod Crane 
hastening southward towards New York, his ex- 
pression grave and pale. Stains marked the back 
of his coat, and a smashed pumpkin lay amidst the 
broken foliage. Ichabod never returned to Tar- 
rytown, and when Brom Bones, a robust young 
farmer and mischief-maker, wedded Katrina, 
whispers circulated that he held secrets about the 
galloping Hessian, though he had little reason to 
envy Ichabod Crane. 


STORM SHIP OF THE 
HUDSON 


In the bustling port of New Amsterdam, two 
centuries ago, rumors spread like wildfire of a 
formidable ship, round and bulky, proudly flying 
Dutch colors as it sailed against the north wind, 
slicing through the swift currents of the ebbing 
tide towards the Hudson. Ignoring signals from 
the Battery to halt and account for its presence, the 
ship remained undeterred, prompting a cannon to 
be aimed in its direction. A shot whistled through 


its ethereal form, for it had no timbers to speak of. 
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Among the sailors, tales of mirages danced 
on the lips of some, while the wiser ones nod- 
ded knowingly, recalling the legend of the Flying 
Dutchman. This spectral vessel, cursed to roam 
the seas for eternity after its captain swore to con- 
quer Cape Horn regardless of divine or infernal 
intervention, had been haunting the waters for 
centuries. Legend had it that the captain could 
break the curse if he found a maiden to love 
him, landing ashore only once every seven years 
to seek out this elusive salvation. Perhaps Captain 
Vanderdecken sought solace in a Dutch settle- 
ment along the Hudson, or perhaps he sought 
redemption through prayer and penance. Regard- 
less, he never returned, save for fleeting appear- 
ances shrouded in snow or dense fog, unseen by 


mortal eyes. 


Some old settlers swore the ship to be the Half 
Moon, while others claimed to have glimpsed the 
vessel with Hudson and his ghostly crew aboard, 


sailing towards the Catskills for a spectral revelry. 


This ghostly apparition became entwined with 
the legend of the storm ship that prowls the waters 
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near the Palisades and Point-no-Point, particularly 
during tempestuous nights in Tappan Zee. With 
the Hudson stretching four miles wide at Tappan, 
squalls had ample room to gather their fury. So 
when seasoned skippers spotted the misty form of 
a ship emerging from the shadows of the western 
hills, gliding like a phantom from shore to shore, 
its topsails catching the moonlight but its decks 
devoid of lanterns, they wisely veered away and 
dropped anchor—unless their vessels were sturdy 
and their wits unclouded by drink. 


On summer evenings, when an eerie silence 
descended forebodingly before a storm, the storm 
ship not only materialized, gliding across the 
glassy surface of the river, but the ghostly voices 
of its crew could be heard, chanting at the rigging 


in words that held no meaning for mortal ears. 


WHY SPUYTEN DUYVIL 
IS SO NAMED 


In the bustling neighborhoods surrounding the 
tide-water creek that marks the upper boundary 
of Manhattan Island, locals affectionately refer to 
it as "Spittin' Divvle." Its proper name, however, 
is Spuyten Duyvil, a moniker born from a legend- 
ary boast made by none other than Anthony Van 


Corlaer. 


Anthony, a stout and boisterous fellow known 
for his ample girth, endless chatter, and impressive 


whiskers, served as trumpeter for the garrison at 
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New Amsterdam. His skill with the brass instru- 
ment was legendary, and during the clash between 
the Dutch and the indigenous people at the Dey 
Street peach orchard, his resounding blasts struck 
fear into the hearts of the enemy far more effec- 
tively than the muskets of his comrades. William 
the Testy, the irascible governor, declared that 
Anthony and his trumpet were sufficient de- 
fense for all of Manhattan Island, reasoning that 
no Yankee regiment would dare approach close 
enough to suffer the lasting effects of Anthony's 
thunderous calls, particularly when Anthony was 


in his full boisterous glory. 


Peter Stuyvesant, known as Peter the Head- 
strong, recognized Anthony's valor by appointing 
him as his esquire. When news arrived of an im- 
pending English expedition intent on seizing the 
Dutch colony, Peter wasted no time in dispatch- 
ing Anthony to rally the villages along the Hudson 
with a clarion call to arms. With a heavy heart, 
Anthony bid farewell to the bevy of ladies, each 
convinced she held his affections exclusively, and 
set out on his mission, trumpet on one side and a 


weighty stone bottle on the other. 
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Arriving at the upper end of the island on a 
stormy evening, Anthony found no ferryman in 
sight. Frustrated but undeterred, he gulped down 
a generous swig of Dutch courage, for he was as 
adept at blowing a horn as he was at playing the 
trumpet, and swore with grandiloquent and volu- 
minous oaths that he would swim the stream "in 


spite of the devil" [En spuyt den Duyvil]. 


With determination fuelling his strokes, An- 
thony plunged into the water. But halfway across, 
the Devil himself, not one to be spurned, mani- 
fested as a monstrous moss-bunker, belching 
scalding water and thrashing with a fiery tail. The 
fearsome fish seized Anthony by the leg, but the 
brave trumpeter remained undaunted. Raising his 
instrument to his lips, he summoned his final 
breath in a defiant blast that echoed through the 
woods for miles, compelling the Devil to release 


him momentarily. 


Yet, despite his valiant effort, Anthony was 
dragged beneath the surface, his nose glimmer- 


ing faintly through the water until he disappeared 
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from sight altogether. His mission's failure marked 
the beginning of the end for the Dutch in Amer- 
ica, as shortly thereafter, the English claimed a 
bloodless victory, and St. George's cross fluttered 
from the very ramparts where Anthony had once 


saluted the setting sun. 


However, even in death, Anthony's spirit 
refused to be silenced. During stormy weather, 
tales persisted that the shrill sound of his trumpet 
could still be heard near the creek that bore the 
name he had given it, rising above the tumultuous 


roar of the wind. 


